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PREFACE 



The chapters which make up this sketch 
were written at request of the editor for 
The School Bulletin, and attracted so wide 
and so favorable attention that by consent 
of the author they are republished in this 
form. Few New York teachers have had 
so long, so varied, so creditable, and so in- 
fluential a career as Mr. Whitney, and it is 
felt that this record of his services is of 
value not only to his friends as a personal 
remembrance, but to the public as giving 
glimpses of the educational history of New 
York during the past half century. 

C. W. Bardeen, 

Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1902. 
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FIFTY YEARS A TEACHER 
1 

HOUE TRAItriKQ 
Dr. Robert Collier id his lecture "From 
tlie Ad Til to the 
Palpit" Bald, 
" The first reqni- 
k Bite to stiGceea in 
' life is to be well 
born." I have 
never regarded 
DiBNET whitket h^ppj heredity a 

requhite to sacceas in life. It has seemed 
to me that the essential elements of success 
are a sound mind in a vigorous bodj, a reso- 
lute will, a determined purpose, a definite ob- 
(9) 
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ject in life, a courage that will not yield to 
disco uragments but will turn defeat into 
success, and a firm belief that integrity of 
purpose and hard work will bring their own 
reward. Perhaps Dr. Collier would say 
these are the results of fortunate heredity. 
My father and mother were from Puritan 
stock, lineal descendants of the Gerrys, of 
Bunker Hill fame, and of the Whitneys, 
three brothers who emigrated from Eng- 
land to this country a few years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims. They believed, 
and practised in a milder form, the princi - 
pies and practice of their Puritan ancestors. 
Though kind and sympathetic they had 
a wholesome regard for the proverb of Solo- 
mon, " Spare the rod and spoil the child." 
The principles of truthfulness and justice, 
of respect for age, of sympathy and help- 
fulness for the weak and unfortunate, 
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scrupulous regard for the Sabbath and for 
sacred things, were principles impressed 
upon their children at an early age both by 
precept and by example. For these early 
impressions and for the strict training I re- 
ceived I have always been most profoundly 
grateful. They have exerted a marked in- 
fluence all through my life. 

At the age of 22 my father left his native 
town in Grand Isle county, Vt., for Ohio, 
which at that time was considered to be in the 
far west. There were no public conveyances. 
It was years before the advent of the old stage 
coach. The trip was to be made afoot and 
alone. A portion of the way to St. Law- 
rence county was by marked trees. It was 
in his plan, and it was a necessity, to find 
work at difEerent points on the route to earn 
means to continue the journey. Soon after 
leaving his home he found employment 
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which added ten dollars to the small capital 
with which he started. On reaching a set- 
tlement in the western part of Franklin 
county, New York, he made a visit to 
friends who had three or four years before 
left his native town. 

These friends delayed his journey for 
some little time. They reminded him that 
it was too late in the season to undertake 
such a long and tedious journey without 
friends and alone. A? a further induce- 
ment they proposed to employ him to teach 
their school the coming winter. These 
arguments prevailed. He remained with 
the expectation of resuming his journey the 
following spring. 

The result was that he made this his per- 
manent home. He continued teaching the 
winter school for a few years. He took an 
active part in the formation of the town of 
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Dickinson, held office continually for forty 
years, serving in every capacity, and held 
the office of justice of the peace for more 
than thirty consecutive years. He was one 
of the first school directors, and held the 
office of town superintendent of schools 
from the time the law took effect for many 
years. 

I remember to have been often amused to 
observe tlie clever manner in which he 
would disconcert applicants from St. Law- 
rence or Franklin academies for certificates 
to teach. He was a fair mathematician, 
knew Murray's grammar from cover to 
cover, was well versed in history, ancient 
and modern, and had unusual ability in 
making fine discriminations aud in inter- 
preting abstruse writers. In politics he was 
a Jeffersonian democrat, a war democrat 
during the Civil war, an intimate acquaint- 
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ance and associate of Preston King, Silas 
Wright, and other leaders of his day. 

His relation to me was that of the big 
brother to the little one. The companion- 
ship was close and intimate. His personal- 
ity and characteristics were strongly im- 
pressed upon me. 

My mother died before I reached my 
seventh birthday. My clearest recollections 
of her are incidents in which moral lessons 
were strongly impressed upon me. Xo 
word or act of hers ever had a doubtful or 
double meaning to me; I do not remember 
an instance of deception or dissembling. 
But she was always cheerful and happy in 
disposition. 

One of the most impressive lessons I ever 
received is illustrated by the following inci- 
dent which occurred when I was four years 
of age. I was requested by my mother to 
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bring a little pail of water from a trout 
brook which ran not far from the house. 
This request was repeated several times in 
succession. I remember to have tired of 
this service and began to devise some plan 
to get relieved from it. Remembering the 
strict views of my mother upon the ques- 
tion of truthfulness, a happy thought oc- 
curred to me. Mother on no account would 
permit me to tell a lie, so I said to myself 
aloud, "I won't bring another pail of 
water." 

On reaching the house I was pleasantly 
greeted and thanked for the service and re- 
quested to bring another pail. I replied, " I 
cannot do it," and when pressed for the 
reason, I said, "If I do I shall tell a lie." 

Being further pressed for an explanation 
I told her that I had said to myself, *' I 
won't bring another pail of water." 
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A peculiar and puzzling expression came 
over my mother's countenance. No word 
of ridicule or rebuke was given, but she 
proceeded in the most gentle and kindly 
manner to explain to me that it would not 
be telling a lie, and by an illustration made 
the matter perfectly clear to my under- 
standing. I returned for another pail crest- 
fallen but serious, with a clearer conception 
of the meaning of a lie. 






II 

AS A PUPIL 

The thoughtful ness, discretion, and tact 
of my mother's treatment left the most last- 
ing impression and most vivid picture of 
her counsel and wisdom. At the age of 
five, I was sent to school, where I learned 
a, b, c's from the teacher's knee and at the 
point of the pen-knife. What progress I 
made is not distinct in mind; but the fol- 
lowing year I was placed in a spelling class 
in which a prize of a silver dollar was 
offered to the one who should stand at the 
head the greatest number of times during 
the term. 

A silver dollar was a whole fortune then. 

It was suspended upon a delicate silk rib- 

(17) 
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bon. The one who stood at the head at 
night wore the prize home; the next day 
when the lesson was ended he took it from 
his neck placed it upon the neck of the 
pupil who stood next to the head, and took 
his place at the foot of the class. 

The night before the close of the term I 
proudly wore home the dollar, with the un- 
questioned confidence that it would be mine 
the next day. I declared the fact to my 
mother. She suggested that I might be 
mistaken; that Dexter S., a boy two years 
my senior, would unquestionably receive 
the prize. I said, *^ I am sure it will be 
mine. I have kept the count and am one 
ahead; I shall not miss to-morrow." My 
confidence was unshaken. I looked with 
pride upon the prize as all my own. 

The next afternoon, the last day of the 
term, my mother and other ladies of the 
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neighborhood visited the school. The class 
was called. I took my place confidently at 
the head. I spelled every word that came 
to me correctly. At the close the teacher 
counted the credits from her note book. I 
stood one credit below instead of one above. 
I was required to take the dollar from my 
neck and place it upon the neck of the big 
boy; and that in the presence of my 
mother and other visiting neighbors. The 
chagrin and mortification I experienced 
then, I feel at this moment. 

No observation, and it has been extended; 
no amount of reading, and I have read all 
the literature I could find upon the subject, 
has changed my unalterable conviction that 
the prize system as prg-ctised in schools is 
unwise and unjust; and in no instance has 
it ever been put in practice in my teaching 
or received my approval as a school officer. 
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The experiences, struggles, disappoint- 
ments, and failures of my student life, 
severe as they seemed to me then, yet so 
necessary to aid in bringing out the best 
that was in me, have been the greatest aid 
to me in my teaching and supervision. 
They have deepened my sympathies, broad- 
ened, my charity, strengthened my patience,, 
contributed to a clearer and juster judg- 
ment, and intensified my interest in and 
love for the schools. 

Webster's speller was the only book placed 
in the hands of children when they first 
entered school. We graduated from the 
speller into the old English reader. These 
were the only books supplied for reading in 
the schools. Later Smith's Grammar was 
put into my hands. I committed the book 
to memory and could recite the entire book 
verbatim, though I did not know a part of 
speech. 
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Previous to my advent irto school life, 
Daboll's arithmetic had been succeeded 
by Adams's arithmetic. In due time I could 
give every definition, repeat-«very rule, and 
cipher through the book, addenda and all, 
yet probably I did not have a clear concep- 
tion of a single principle of number. 

My study of algebra was still less intel- 
ligible. I remember to h&ve arrived at the 
conclusion that there were no reasons for 
the notation and operations employed ; that 
a convention of wise men must have agreed 
to certain uses of the symbols, and that cer- 
tain manipulations should produce certain 
results but without reasons. 

For about three years I had the instruc- 
tion of a former assistant teacher in Frank- 
lin academy, who because of illness resigned 
his position and established a private school 
in his father's house, spring and fall. 
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teaching the district school winters. He 
had the reputation of being a fine scholar 
and a superior instructor. So far as exact 
following of the text and accuracy and 
rapidity of mechanical operations were con- 
cernedjhe was skilful. We never questioned 
his knowledge and took everything upon 
authority and belief. 

Fortunately his connection with the dis- 
trict school ceased ; and a man of experience, 
of unassuming manner, of far less scholar- 
ship but of vastly greater practical common 
sense, took charge of the school. When 
we reached denominate numbers we were 
required to change numbers from one de- 
nomination to another; to find how many 
gallons of wine or of beer measure a barrel 

of given dimensions would hold; how 
many bushels of grain or potatoes a bin of 
given dimensions would hold, etc., etc., all 
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without aid from teacher and without 
formulae in the book. 

The delight I experienced when for the 
first time I found out that I could know 
for myself felt no bounds. I discovered 
that I could gain through my own observa- 
tion and thinking certain ideas, and give 
them names that were to me just as. good 
and better than the definitions in the book ; 
that by certain processes I could formulate 
rules that were intelligible to me, while 
most of those in the book had no meaning. 
I began to be an original investigator. I 
looked with supreme contempt upon blindly 
accepting and following definition, rule, 
and formula of the book. I was a changed 
boy. This discovery dominated my whole 
future student life and infiuenced and gave 
direction to my teaching in after years. 

I was several ye^rs older than my brother. 
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My father, once a man of str-ong and vigor- 
ous constitution, had impaired health from 
a severe sickness at the time of my mother's 
death; indeed, he did not see a day entirely 
free from pain for thirty years. I was a 
necessity to him. It was an nnfortuDste 
circumstance that the school-house stood 
just across the way. It was so convenient 
to do another errand, another chore just as 
school opened ; and it was so convenient, 
necessary often, to call me from school, 
just for a few moments, that my study was 
seriously interrupted. I remember to have 
entered the new term with spirit and ambi- 
tion, but after a few weeks my enthusiasm 
abated. My pride would not allow me to 
stand at the foot of the class. 

This was a severe trial to my father and 
pained him more than it troubled me, but 
it seemed an absolute necessity. While 
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« 

later these interruptions were deeply re- 
gretted, yet I never had a feeling of nn- 
kindness or reproach. It was a service I 
owed a sympathetic and kind' parent. 

As a result, from the' age of 12 to 15 I 
drifted along somewhat aimlessly, each suc- 
ceeding year finding me but little in advance 
of the preceeding year. I usually took some 
student that stood well up toward the head 
of the class as my standard, and was con- 
tent to keep in touch with him. At the 
age of 15 a new spirit took possession of 
me. The necessity and desire for an edu- 
cation soon became a ruling passion, but no 
way seemed open to me. By rising an hour 
earlier than usual — early rising was always 
the rule of our home — and quickening the 
pace of the team I was enabled to accom- 
plish a reasonable half day's work by eight 
in the morning, which left me barely time 
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to reach the select school at the opening. 
Returning at three in the afternoon and 
working late I accomplished a very satisfac- 
tory day's work. By using all the spare 
moments I could command in close applica- 
tion to study I made quite satisfactory pro- 
gress. 

The methodical manner of my father's 
life exerted a marked influence upon me. 
' The twenty-four hours of the day of his 
active life were systematically regulated. 
He rose at four in the summer and at five 
in the winter, and went to bed at nine. He 
devoted on an average two hours of the 
day to reading, until age and infirmity pre- 
vented. In his example I had a practical 
illustration of the proper use and disposi- 
tion of time. 

At sixteen the desire to go away to school 
became almost overpowering, but I could 
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see no possible way to satisfy it. Later a 
means was provided. With painful sense of 
limited school opportunities and an exag- 
gerated idea of the standing and scholar- 
ship of students having ample facilities, I 
entered Franklin academy, greatly em- 
barrassed by limited attainments but with 
a resolute determination to make the most 
possible of the present opportunity. 

After enrolment and adjustment of 
studies I reported to the ladies' chapel for 
a recitation in English grammar, the first 
recitation of the school year. A crowded 
room of entire strangers confronted me. I 
was the last but one to enter the room, and 
found the only unoccupied seat, a wooden 
box in the comer. I was seated upon this 
with a stranger, our feet dangling in the 
air, when the first question came to me. I 
was as familiar with the question there as I 
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am now; but I was speechless. The teacher, 
the preceptress of the school, Mrs. Gorham, 
instinctively perceiving my embarassment, 
slightly modified the question ; still no an- 
swer. A second attempt of the instructor, 
but still I was dumb. With rare tact the 
question was dropped and another given to 
a member in another part of the room. 
The embarrassment and mental torture I 
suffered cannot be described. After two 
hours painful reflection, in my study room, 
I formed the determination that under all 
circumstances hereafter when I was called 
upon in a subject I did not understand, if 
I did have any knowledge of it I would 
frankly say so, whatever knowledge I had 
I would state as frankly and clearly as I was 
able and, rest the matter there. As ludicrous 
as was the predicament I was in and as 
mortifying as it was to my pride and offensive 
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*to my intelligence, it was the most valuable 
experience of my school life. It enabled 
me to conquer myself. It is needless to say 
that my admiration and respect for Mrs. 
Gorham knew no bounds. She was one of 
the most cultured, refined, tactful, and 
scholarly instructors I ever came in contact 
with. 

An opportunity soon presented itself to 
test my resolution. Mr. Gorham, the prin- 
cipal, had at first taken the advanced class 
in arithmetic. In the arrangement of work 
he was obliged to give up the class, and he 
called in his first assistant, Mr. Seaton, to 
take charge of the class. Mr. Seaton im- 
mediately sent various members of the class 
to the board, assigning to each subjects for 
demonstration. Mr. Gorham abruptly turned 
and said, " Send this fellow," pointing to 
me. I took my place promptly at the board. 
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and Mr. Gorham directed me to reduce a 
complex fraction to a simple one, explaining 
the process. Adams's old edition did not 
treat of complex fractions; so I said: 

I do not know what a complex fraction 



{{ 



is, sir." 



The reply was: *' Explain what you 
please, sir." 

I selected one of the most diflBcult princi- 
ples in fractions, beyond the lesson assigned, 
and quickly had each step of the process 
placed upon the board and ready for ex- 
planation, before any member of the class 
had completed his work. The direction 
came : 

"Explain, sir." 

At the conclusion he said: 

" That is all right, sir," and left the room. 

From that time during the five years of 
my attendance at Franklin academy, I was 
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on the most friendly and confidential terms 
with the principal. 

Principal Gorham was a man of strong 
personality and of marked characteristics. 
I discovered almost immediately that he had 
a special dislike of sham, pretension, and 
egotism, and that students afflicted with 
these weakness were soon driven to the wall, 
while earnestness, sincerity and integrity 
of purpose received quick recognition. 
Plainly dressed, less favored students re- 
ceived special attention and encouragement. 
His power to gain the confidence of honest 
and persevering students and to encourage, 
stimulate, and arouse the slower and duller 
pupils surpassed anything I have ,ever been 
able to discover in any other instructor. 

Among the many lessons of experience in 
my student-life that have been helpful to 
me in my teaching and official work, two 
have been of the greatest service. 
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In my second year I was thrown into con- 
tact with one of the brightest young men I 
have ever met. Remarkably quick of per- 
ception, of unusually retentive and ready 
memory, and a good reasoner, he had su- 
perior capabilities. To lessons that cost me 
daily two to three hours of severe applica- 
tion he would devote ten to fifteen minutes, 
and usually he would make a brilliant 
recitation. 

This to me was at times discouraging, and 
I so expressed myself to Principal Gorham. 
Mr. Gorham's reply was: " He is one of the 
most capable of young men I have ever 
known, but that is his weakness; he lacks 
application. You need have no regrets; I 
would rather have your ability with your 
determined purpose and habits of applica- 
tion." 

I soon discovered that in the more diffi- 



I 
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cult subjects he was frequently defective. 
At the close of the year, in the final public 
examinations (all examinations were oral in 
those days), the more difficult topics were 
assigned to me and the easier ones to him. 
My triumph was heightened by an occur- 
rence that immediately preceded the exam- 
ination. The students had determined to 
have at the close of the year a speaker from 
abroad. I was made corresponding secre- 
tary, and also chairman of the soliciting 
committee, yfe thought it appropriate to 
ask the citizens of Malone to contribute to 
the expense. With that view a paper was 
drawn up in due form. I took it to one of 
the wealthiest men in the town and a trus- 
tee of the institution to head the subscrip- 
tion. I called at his office and presented 
the paper. He examined it and returned 
it without signature, in a somewhat dis- 
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dainful manner, with the remark, ** I don't 
trouble myself with educational matters." 

A meeting of the committee was im- 
mediately called. Two things were settled: 
first, there should be a public lecture by 
some eminent speaker; second, that this 
haughty aristocrat should see that there 
were intelligent and public-spirited citizens 
in the village of Malone. 

I immediately called upon the president 
of the 0. and L. C. R.E., Mr. Wheeler, 
who subsequently became vicg-president of 
the United States. He thanked me for 
giving him the privilege of aiding the boys, 
complimented us on our proposed action, 
said the people of Malone ought to provide 
for the entire expense and would gladly do 
so, wrote out a pass over the 0. and L. C. 
for the speaker, and headed the paper with 
a liberal subscription. The money was 
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quickly contributed by the friends of the 
school. At the examination this same 
wealthy citizen and trustee was present, and 
at the close he met me upon the rostrum 
and publicly congratulated me upon the 
clever manner in which I had acquitted my- 
self. I assumed a somewhat dignified atti- 
tude and maintained the same on the street 
the next day when I was. very graciously ac- 
<50sted by this same gentleman. I felt that 
in one respect at least my triumph was 
complete. 

The lesson I learned was that good parts 
-and native ability without earnest and per- 
sistent effort are of little account; but that 
A definite aim, a resolute will, and hard 
work will conquer. 



Ill 

PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 

My second lesson came to me in the fol- 
lowing year. I had begun the study of 
Latin the year previous with the second 
assistant teacher, a genial, easy-going man, 
who took little interest in the subject or the 
class. Subsequently I attended a seminary 
in Vermont and entered a class of which I 
was in advance. Here I found in use a new 
pronunciation, the continental — a barbarous 
pronunciation. I had to make little or na 
effort and soon relapsed into indifference^ 
On my return to Franklin academy, Mr. 
Seaton, who had taken a special interest in . 
me and to whom I owe more for encourage- 
ment and inspiration than to any other* 

(36) 
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teacher, urged me to take a coarse in college. 
Two insuperable obstacles seemed to be 
in my way: first, the question of means; 
second, the opinion that I entertained that 
only students of marked ability could suc- 
cessfully complete such a course. Mr. 
Seaton declared I had every qualification, 

• 

that I ought to take such a course ; and that 
as to meeting the expense there were numer- 
ous prizes I could secure, by which with lim- 
ited assistance from home and what I could 
earn I could meet all expenses. 

Mr. Gorham was called in. He said: 
** Whitney is just the man to go to college; 
but as to the inducements of prizes it 
would not be wise to put too much confi- 
dence in these ; besides," he said, ** Whitney 
can do better than to work for prizes. He 

is, and will be, an all-around student, and 
will certainly be a strong man in college; " 
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and he urged me to take the course. 

I had already advanced beyond all require- 
ments to enter except in the classics. Had 
this advice and encouragement come to me 
upon my entrance to the academy I should 
then have been in college. After thought- 
ful consideration, I went home to consult 
my parents. Father agreed to assist me to 
a limited extent yearly, so I believed that 
with what I could earn in teaching and in 
other ways I could get through. 

I determined to go, and began prepara 
tion in earnest. I must begin Greek at 
once, but a difficulty confronted me. The 
class had been at work five weeks, two 
members had had a term in advance. I 
said, " I will enter the class to-morrow." 
All my time was devoted to Latin and Greek, 
Greek receiving my greater effort. Greek 
soon became a most captivating study. At 
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the close of the term I was considered an 
equal of any member of the class. Greek 
was the most delightful study I had ever 
pursued, although my special taste and 
strength had heretofore seem to lie in the 
direction of mathematics and the sciences. 
My Latin was not a delight to me. I 
realized I had little knowledge of it, and 
the reason was very apparent to me. It was 
lack of thorough and enthusiastic instruc- 
tion, and of a high aim on my part. I have 
never forgiven the indifference, inefficiency 
and lack of principle of my first teacher of 
Latin. I was quite cured of the erroneous 
opinion that special aptitude and liking for 
a line of study was necessary to success in 
it. Ability and quickness have weighed far 
less with me since that experience, and I 
have had little patience with indifferent, 
careless, or conscienceless teachers. 
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The following year brought to me the 
most trying experience of my life. I had 
observed for some time a lack of the old 
time cheerfulness of my father. Some- 
thing was troubling him. On one occasion, 
while at home and walking in the fields, his 
changed appearance was so manifest that I 
asked: " Father are you ill ? " 

He replied, '* I have for some time been 
quite poorly, suffering constantly. I have 
not been entirely free from pain a day since 
a severe sickness at the time of your 
mother's death. I am convinced if 1 am to 
live I must stop work and be relieved from 
care. 

*' But this is not what pains me most. I 
know your ambition and intense desire to 
go to college. It has troubled me day and 
night for months, and I have found it al- 
most impossible to state to you what I feel 
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I must now. I must not only stop work 
but give up the management of the farm. 
Some one else must take charge of it, I can- 
not. The boys are too young, I must put 
it into other hands. In that event I do not 
see how I can furnish my promised aid. I 
feel I shall be obliged to withdraw my offer 
to assist you." 

Not a word further was spoken. I knew 
that silence would be less painful than any 
words of mine. No mention of the matter 
was made for days. Sleep and appetite left 
me; these were the darkest days of my life. 
I decided that I must give up the course. 
It was my duty and it must become my 

highest privilege to serve faithfully him who 
had been so kind a father, so close a com- 
panion. 

In my mature reflection it has been a 
question whether it would have been better 
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for me had I completed a college course. 
If it had weakened my firm helief in a hard 
and persistent effort, if it had caused me to 
put special stress, as too many do, upon the 
fact of taking such a conrse as supplying 
ample preparation for the work of teaching, 
it would have proved a hindrance rather 
than a benefit. 

I immediately arranged to leav€ student 
life in the schools for ever. The next two 
years I took full charge of the farm and 
home, for a year seeing little prospect of 
my father's improvement; but at the end of 
the second year though he could never re- 
turn to active life as heretofore, he had so 
far regained his health that he could assume 
the oversight of the home. The boys had 
reached an age of helpfulness and it was 
mutually agreed that it was best for all con- 
cerned that I leave home. 



IN THE SCHOOLROOM 

1 had taught winters for five years, and 
had from the first formed a love for teach- 
ing and a pride in it. An opportunity pre- 
senting, I took charge of the graded or 
rather grouped school, in Lawrenceville. 
For three years I taught the winter school 
and a select school fall and spring. From 
this select school I sent out into the dis- 
trict schools, in winters some twenty teach- 
ers, and in summer, some fifteen. They 
were a mature, strong class of students, 
many of them teachers of experience. 

The question of estahlishing an academy 

took strong hold of the community. It 

was urged that if ^one teaoher, single handed 
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and alone, could sustain such a school, a 
fairly equipped academy would be a success. 
The result was the erection of a fine brick 
building upon ample grounds, and Law- 
renceviUe academy opened in March, 1861, 
with flattering prospects. For some years 
it ranked favorably among the academics 
of the State. 

During the early winter previous to the 
opening I received a visit from the newly 
elected principal, a young man just gradu- 
ating from college and of whom I had had 
some knowledge as a student. He spent 
the entire day in my classes taking keen 
interest in every exercise, and went home 
with me for the night. 1 had not the 
slightest idea of the purpose of his visit. 
In the evening he remarked that his lengthy 
visit had doubtless been a mystery to me 
and said, " I am looking for a vice-princi- 
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pal. D. D. Gorham advised me by all 
means to secure you, and not fail in so do- 
ing. I have seen your work and I want to 
make terms with you at once." 

This was an unexpected opening. I set 
about vigorously to prepare myself for the 
work which was that evening assigned me, 
viz.^ advanced arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, physics, and physiology. 

I had not had in my teaching the subject 
of geometry. While a pupil I had the 
reputation of being a good student in that 
subject. I could ring the changes — parrot 
like — on every proposition and problem in 
Playfair's Euclid, but I well knew I did 
not comprehend the underlying princi- 
ples. I set to work investigating, and 
procured all the help I could find. I 
had fortunately spent about two years 
each in an exhaustive study of arithmetic 
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and algebra, making constant use of 
Davies's Mathematical dictionary, and Logic 
of mathematics, and every reputable book 
brought to my attention, so that I felt quite 
at home in these subjects. But I had no 
clear idea of the geometrical concepts. I 
had learned that the secret of mathematics 
lay in the notation. I outlined a scheme of 
presentation. When the class^was formed 
I directed the work for a few weeks inde- 
pendently of the book, but it gave an in- 
telligent preparation for the study of the 
text and laid the foundation for original 
work. 

The school opened with excellent promise. 
Seven young men left St. Lawrence and 
Franklin academies and came to our acad- 
emy, all of whom entered Middlebury col- 
lege the following September as students 
from Lawrenceville academy. This gave 
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tone and character to the school at once. 

At the close of the next year, a week's 
examination occurred. (Examinations were 
then always oral and in charge of a com- 
mittee.) Brainard Kellogg, then professor 
in Middlebury college, afterwards for many 
years connected with Brooklyn Polytechnic 
institute, and author of several text-books, 
was chairman of the committee. At the 
close of the third day he said to me in the 
presence of the committee and others: 
'* Whitney, where did you get your method 
for teaching mathematics ? I flattered my- 
self I was a mathematician and a successful 
teacher of mathematics, but I never secured 
such results as you do, and I never have 
seen any one else. Where did you get 
your method ? " 

I was embarrassed. I replied that I was 
not aware that I had any particular or 
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special method; that my plan of work and 
my success, if any, were due to the fact that 
I used every reputable text and available 
help at my command, compared the views 
and practice of many authors upon the 
same subject, and from all these helps 
wrought out my own plan of presentation. 

In my early school days the only resort 
in regulating the conduct of pupils was 
the rod. Many times I was sent to the 
grove to get a blue beech of a given size and 
length. My invariable custom was to 
bring a half dozen of the finest that grew. 
These were carefully trimmed and tough- 
ened by the teacher in the big wood stove, 
and later applied lustily to the back of the 
offender. The reputation of the master in- 
variably hinged upon his ability to apply 
the rod. 

I remember an instance. Our school in 
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winter usually numbered from seventy to 
eighty pupils, many of these men and wo- 
men grown. On one occasion a man who 
had acquired a wide reputation for " keep- 
ing order " was employed as teacher. He 
was an entire stranger in the neighborhood. 
The morning of the first day of school he 
thrashed in orthodox style one of the largest 
boys. That evening the merits of the new 
teacher were canvassed in every home in the 
district. His reputation was established: 
** We have a master this winter that will 
thrash out the big boys." 

Another practice in the schools, the re- 
sult rather of lack of knowledge in the use 
of proper incentives, and ignorance of 
mental action, than of a disposition to be 
over-exacting or cruel, was punishment for 
failure in recitation. An instance illustrat- 
ing this practive is at hand. 
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A boy of great physical activity but slow 
in mental action was especially defective in 
spelling. He was severely whipped regu- 
larly for his inability to master a spelling 
lesson. Again and again I had known him 
to study his spelling lesson by the hour, all 
the time looking forward to the spelling 
exercise with fear and trembling. I had 
known him to spell correctly every word in 
the spelling lesson when pronounced by a 
school-mate, but in the class, through tear, 
to miss every word in the spelling class that 
came to him, and then receive a severe 
whipping for his failure. This cruel practice 
so outraged my ideas of justice and human- 
ity and made such a lasting impression up- 
on me that never have I seen a case of con- 
spicuous failure in recitation without recall- 
ing this instance of cruelty. And never 
have I been guilty in my teaching or coun- 
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tenanced oflScially punishment in any form 
for failure in recitation. Only for clear and 
repeated neglect in effort have I ever ap- 
proved of punishment even in a mild form. 
These and many other errors in practice may 
have exercised too strong an . impression 
upon me, but they have saved rae from 
committing many of the grosser mistakes 
and cruel practices so common in early years. 



AS SCHOOL COMMISSIONER 

I remained in the academy three years arid 
then determined to make a canvass for th« 
school commissionership of the 3d district 
of St. Lawrence county. I . went before 
the people not a^a politician but as purely 
and solely a school teacher, and asked the 
sufiErage of the people if the merits of my 
school work merited their approbation. 
This canvass cost me something of an effort, 
as I had a limited personal acquaintance in 
the district. 

This personal application and one made 
in my first term in teaching were the only 
applications I ever made for a position dur- 
ing my fifty years of service in the schools. 

(52) 
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I was saccessful. I received three snc- 
cessiye nominations by acclamation, and was 
urged to accept a fifth nomination. Great 
progress was made in the schools of the 
State during my administration. The ne- 
cessity for professional training of teachers 
became generally recognized, and a higher 
degree of scholarship was demanded. Dur- 
ing my administration the school commis- 
sioner was solely responsible for issuing 
certificates to teach. Xo uniform standard 
of qualification existed in the State or could 
then be expected. 

My first experience was exceedingly try- 
ing. I advertised a two day's examination 
in each town in the district. The first half 
day was devoted to a written examination; 
the remainder of the day was given to an 
oral examination. About one-half the time 
was given to methods of organization and 
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instruction and general suggestions. The 
written and oral examinations were carefully 
prepared. I determined to present person- 
ally to every applicant the results of her 
examination, and not follow the practice of 
informing later through the mail. 

When the three weeks tour of examina- 
tions was completed I had rejected 50 ^ of 
the applicants. This created something of 
a commotion in the district. I patiently 
answered every inquiry and gave the reason 
for my action in every instance. My motive 
was to* encourage, not to discourage, but to 
insist upon a better preparation of the 
teachers. In a short time most new appli- 
cants and a larger share of those who had 
taught went to the normal school, or to the 
academies in the district, for a better prepa- , 
ration. . \ 

At this time manual training, physical \ 

\ 
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culture, vocal music, nature study, and form 
study as a basis of drawing were unknown 
in the schools. Drawing, even in the pro- 
fessional schools, was regarded as an accom- 
plishment, and consisted mainly in copying 
and drawing from flat copies. The first 
presentation and intelligent instruction in 
drawing in this part of the State was given 
by the lamented Dr. French, at a two weeks 
teachers institute 27 years ago. It was 
the Walter Smith system. 

I followed the twenty lessons with close 
attention. My interest in the subject was 
thoroughly aroused. I procured the com- 
plete set of the Smith texts and other helps, 
acquainted myself with the universal ex- 
positions from their beginning in 1851 — 
where the Smith system had its inception — 
and traced their influence upon educational 
work. 
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The results were not felt immediately in 
the schools. It was not until a recasting of 
the whole system of instruction had oc- 
curred that the utility of drawing became 
recognized and the subject began to make 
headway in the public schools. 

Dr. French was later employed by Sup't 
Draper to formulate a plan of instruction 
in drawing for the schools of the State. 
His labors culminated in that exhaustive 
and masterful paper, the last effort of a 
life devoted to public school . education, 
read at the meeting of the association of 
school commissioners and superintendents 
in New York city, which established on a 
firm basis the teaching of form-study and 
drawing in the schools of the State. 

In this work I was intimately acquainted 
and in full sympathy with Dr. French's 
views and had the satisfaction of defending 
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the paper at that meeting, at the urgent re- 
quest of the author. 

In the earlier part of my service of school 
comissioner the Potsdam State normal school 
was established. I spent much time in 
studying every phrase, but more especially 
its professional work in the training of 
teachers, and its system of primary and in- 
termediate instruction. 



VI 

AS ACADEMY PRINCIPAL 

At the close of my twelve years as school 
commissioner I voluntarily retired from the 
field. In September following, after re- 
peated solicitations of the trustees, I as- 
sumed the principalship of Lawrenceville 
academy. I had full control of the insti- 
tution and had a profitable and successful 
school for the five years I had it in charge. 

There were some fifteen patronizing 
towns, a good attendance, and full academic 
courses. Students were fitted for entrance 
to college ; but our special effort was the 
better training of teachers. Large classes 
were sent out into surrounding ^ towns, 

(58) 
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which proved beneficial to the schools and 
were helpful to the academy. 

I had associated with me a student from 
Colgate — then Madison — university, a man 
of fine scholarship and strong character, a 
most loyal and devoted assistant. 

After a year's service he approached me up- 
on the question of an honorary degree from 
the university. I replied, " I do not desire 
it. I am not entitled to it. I could only re- 
ceive it in the orthodox way." He persisted 
that I was in every way entitled to it; that 
the university would honor itself in confer- 
ring it. To this I said I would not accept it if 
tendered. He replied with some spirit, " It 
will be most embarrassing to your friends, 
and place the university in an unpleasant 
position, as the matter has already been 
difinitely settled." I persisted that my 
friends had no right to put ^me in an em- 
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barrassing position or force upon me what 
I do not want, but when he stated that such 
men as Dr. Mac Vicar, Professors Harter and 
Blakesley of the Potsdam normal, and 
others had been instrumental in securing 
the degree; and that one of the ablest pro- 
• fessors in the university, who had personal 
knowledge of my earlier teaching, had en- 
dorsed me to the faculty and had gone be- 
fore the trustees and recommended the con- 
ferring of the degree, I had to submit; and 
the degree of A.IJI. was conferred upon me. 

Later, Middlebury college without my 
knowledge conferred upon me the same de- 
gree. The first intimation I had of such 
action was the account I read in the Water- 
town Times while on my way to the National 
teachers association at St. Paul. 

The increase of union free schools with 
academic departments made it evident that 
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no old line academy could long survive un- 
less properly endowed. I knew the struggle 
for existence must come, and determined 
to retire while the school was jn a prosper- 
ous condition. I notified the trustees that 
I should close my Qonnection with the acad- 
emy at the end of the school year. 



VII 

AS CITY SUPERINTENDENT 

When this decision became known, I was 
solicited from many sections of the com- 
missioner district to become commissioner 
again. In due time the matter was prac- 
tically arranged without opposition. 

Later, a request came to me from the 
board of education of the city of Ogdens- 
burg to visit the board with a view of tak- 
ing the principalship of the new academy 
to be opened in September. Out of courtesy, 
but with no desire to apply for the position 
I complied with their request. After a 
second invitation I accepted the position of 
principalship of the academy and superin- 
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tendent of all the schools, service to begin 
September, 1881. 

My varied experiences there I need not 
recount. My reception by the board, the 
teachers, and the public was most cordial, 
and their kindness has remained to the 
. present day. 1 had not fully realized the 
task before me, but a vigorous constitution, 
a determination to succeed, and a love for 
the work, together with a loyal boawi, car- 
ried rne through. 

It was not all rosy work. Everything' 
was new ; there were no courses of study, 
no precedents of discipline or organization. 
There were twenty-eight independent 
schools outside of the academy. 

At the close of the first year it was thought 
wise to put the whole corps of teachers up- 
on examination. This created strong op- 
position in some quarters. The results of 
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the examination, as was expected, revealed 
serious weaknesses, and demonstrated the 
wisdom of the action. The result was a 
proposition by the whole corps to enter up- 
on a year's earnest study, and repeat the 
examination at the end of the second year, 
when every teacher must abide the result, 
Against this a few of the older teachers and 
their friends made, at first, a vigorous pro- 
test. But prudence seemed even to them 
the better part of valor, and a year's pre- 
paration under my personal direction was 
vigorously prosecuted. The second exam- 
ination was highly satisfactory. The work 
of purely academic study continued for two 
years instead of one. At the close of this 
two years study, a course of professional 
reading and study was provided. System- 
atic work has been followed yearly since. 
A more loyal and better spirited corps of 
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teachers is rarely met with. Without 
hesitation or objection they have always 
responded — since the first experience — to 
any suggestion or line of study provided. 

We were among the first to adopt and 
tenaciously follow as a basis, the general 
scheme of form-study and drawing outlined 
by Dr. French. We have been alive to the 
practice of the best schools and the best 
thought of the best educators. 

At the opening of the academy in 1881 
a teachers' class — as they were then desig- 
nated — was organized under the authority 
of the board of regents. At that time no 
attempt had been made to give professional 
training in these classes. Normal schools 
gave the only instruction. It consisted of 
methods run wild; of dictated outlines 
and details of work to be scrupulously fol- 
lowed. But this instruction reached very 
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few rural teachers and it failed to meet the 
needs of these few. Something should be 
done for this large class of teachers. No 
suitable text could be found to put into 
their hands. I began to devise plans, to 
arrange outlines that might tend to stimu- 
late a desire for this work and that would 
be helpful in the instruction. 

While working out this plan Dr. Watkins 
was appointed inspector of these classes. 
Upon the occasion of his visit I explained 
to him the plan I was trying to work out. 
He doubted whether psychology and peda- 
gogics could be so simplified as to come 
within the comprehension of these classes. 
He knew of no texts that were suitable for 
use. I continued working out the plan, 
testing in class and modifying details. 
Later I visited him at Adams and presented 
my more complete scheme. He became in- 
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t 

terested in it, advised the continuance of 
the effort, and said we were the first in the 
State to attempt this instruction and that 
he should watch carefully the experiment. 

The first attempt to provide systematic 
professional training for the rural school 
teachers originated with Sup't Draper, after 
the teachers classes had been transferred 
from the regents to the department of pub- 
lic instruction. 

When the executive committee met in his 
of&ce to arrange a programme for the State 
teachers association to be held in Watkins, 
Mr. Draper made a special request that 
«ome one be invited to prepare a paper on 
the subject, '* What course of normal in- 
:8truction can be devised that will benefit all 
our rural schools ? " I was unanimously se- 
lected to prepare the paper and so notified 
, by the president. I declined for the reason 
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that I did not know the views of Mr* 
Draper, nor the plan he desired presented; 
whether a detailed outline, or a discussion 
of general principles upon which such a 
plan was to be worked out. If the former, 
I did not believe the present conditions 
warranted it. Teachers and public were 
not prepared for such action; any plan for 
such training must be prospective and ten- 
tative. I immediately received a special re- 
quest from Mr. Draper urging me to pre- 
pare the paper and saying that I would be 
at liberty to treat it in my own way. 

I reluctantly consented. This plan of 
instruction had never been presented or . 
discussed. When I came to look for aid in 
the preparation of the paper I could find 
no help. I wrote to several persons for 
suggestions but received none. This paper 
cost me much elf ort. When I had read the . 
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paper and was leaving the platform — or pul- 
pit-an entire stranger met me, compli- 
mented my effort, and turning to the audi- 
ence said, *' This paper is psychologically 
and pedagogically correct; the essayist has 
had the patience to work out a scheme that 
can be put into operation. This is the 
first and only practical plan that has ever 
been presented. " This stranger was Prof. 
Williams of Cornell. Dr. Sheldon, Prof. 
Oren Root of Hamilton, Sup't Draper and 

others gave it their unqualified approval. 
This paper was published in the superinten- 
dent's annual report. 

Subsequently to the Watkins meeting Mr. 
Draper appointed a committee of five rep- 
resenting the high schools, incorporated vil- 
lages and cities to meet the principals of 
the State normal schools at Cortland, to 
formulate a course of study for teachers 
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classes. This was the first attempt ever 
made to provide a uniform course of in- 
struction for all classes in the State. Twas 
a member of that committee. 

A course of twenty weeks was provided. 
It was difficult to arrange a satisfactory 
course for so short a time. It was only 
temporary and experimental. Subsequently 
the committee was called to meet at Syra- 
cuse. The course was revised and enlarged. 
I continued a member of this committee 
until a year's course was provided and the 
training class and training school classes 
were arranged. The training school met 
one of the conditions of qualifications in 
city schools. 

In January following Dr. French's mas- 
terful paper was read at the association of 
school commissioners and superintendents 
at New York. My discussion of that paper / 
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was received with marked favor. Dr. Shel- 
don declared it the best discussion of the 
subject he had ever heard. Dr. Henry R. 
Sanford, who had attended every session of 
the association since its organization, de- 
clared it was the best speech ever delivered 
before this body. By request of the asso- 
ciation my remarks were written out and 
published in the State superintendent's re- 
port; the paper at Watkins appearing in 
the same report. 

Among my published papers I regard the 
paper at Watkins, the speech at New York, 
my paper upon Individual instruction* read 
at the Schoolmasters' club, Gouverneur, 
and my report upon Promotions and indi- 
vidual instruction to our board of educa- 
tion as my best efforts. 

I was a member of a committee to draft 

«Pabli8hed in full in the School Balletin for April, 1901 
(xxvll:137-9.) 
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a compulsory education law. The first 
meeting was in Superintendent Draper's 
office in Albany. I was also a member of 
the legislative committee appointed by the 
State council of superintendents for draft- 
ing a bill increasing the qualifications of 
teachers in city schools, which resulted 
after much deliberation and repeated efforts 
in the enactment of the law of 1897. 

By the liberality and intelligence of our 
board of education, I have visited other 
schools more extensively than often falls 
to the lot of superintendents, including the 
best schools in the eastern, middle, and some 
of the western States. Whenever a special 
phase of school instruction was attracting 
attention, it has been my practice person- 
ally to investigate the work, not for servile 
imitation, but to gain a better appreciation 
of our own work and to introduce such 
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modifications and changes as experience and 
observation seemed to justify. 

The opportunity to investigate the prac- 
tice of more favorable localities and the 
means of extended study of modem psy- 
chology and pedagogics made possible since 
my release from the principalship of the 
academy, fifteen years ago, has been of the 
greatest service to me, has kept me out of 
the ruts, from stagnating, has kept at white 
heat a desire for the best in the profession. 

The various teachers associations, county. 
State and national, with which I have been 
connected have been a source of inspiration 
and instruction. Among those I most prize 
is the State council of superintendents. I 
have found it the most helpful body of edu- 
cators with whom I have ever associated, 
made up of men actuated by a common 
motive, always ready to give and receive 
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instruction, rejoicing in the success of 
others, and loyal to the core to their pro- 
fession* My elevation to the presidency of 
the coancil, without suggestion or hint of a 
desire for the position on my part, was a 
recognition highly appreciated. 



To sever my connection with such a body 
of men, and with the teaching profession, 
with those indirectly as well as directly 
connected with the schools, is no easy task. 
But a service of twenty-one years in my 
present position and of fifty consecutive 
years in school life seems to entitle me to 
the enjoyment, independence, and quiet of 
home. 

This conclusion has been reached after 
due deliberation. It seems due to my fam- 
ily and to myself, and we retire to a pleas- 
ant home, among the people with whom we 
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had our first and most helpful experience, 
to come into more immediate contact with 
nature whose interpretation reveals most 
clearly the thoughts and purposes of the 
Creator of all. 

In this determination I am cheered by the 
fact that this is the pleasantest, most useful 
year I have experienced since my connec- 
tion with these schools; the most important 
and beneficial reforms have been established. 
I am in excellent health, with sympathies 
and enthusiasm for the work not a whit 
abated, and with evidence that cannot be 
questioned that my retention is earnestly 
desired by the corps of teachers and the 
public generally. 

My school work is summed up in this, 
viz. : — 2 years town superintendent when I 
first attained my majority; 12 years school 
commissioner; 21 years superintendent of 
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city schools, and 15 years of exclusive 
teaching. 

Sensible of many mistakes and of inabil- 
ity to accomplish all I desire, but cheered 
by the consciousness of the rectitude of my 
intentions, that I have never shunned re- 
sponsibility or shrunk from any task how- 
ever onerous, I leave the profession with 
the kindliest feelings toward all, and with 
the earnest wish for the prosperity of 
workers in the noblest pf vocations. 
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